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Has a Business Recession 


Begun? 


Mr. Jacosy: There have been a great many comments 
recently about a business recession. We know that the stock 
market has reflected a rather pessimistic view of the future of 
business. Has a business recession begun? What do you think 
about it, Yntema? 


Mr. YnteMa: This has been the best-advertised depression- 
recession in history. While the advertising has been going on, 
prices generally have been going up and production has been 
increasing. The prophets of gloom did not see the future as it has 
actually developed over the last nine months. 


Mr. Jacosy: Very often, well-advertised economic forecasts 
do not eventualize, as we saw after V-J Day! 


Mr. Roe: The fact is that we have spent a good deal of this 
spring wondering about whether we would ever have some de- 
cent warm spring weather and whether we would have this well- 
advertised depression. On this rainy day I am not sure whether 
we are going to have some decent spring weather, but there are 
positive signs of a recession beginning—at least there are a num- 
ber of industries which have receded in the last six months, par- 
ticularly in the last one and two months. The first industry to 
feel the effect of recession was the fur industry. That was fol- 
lowed by jewelry, the liquor industry, y, the women’s wear indus- 
try; and, recently, nylon stockings. The shoe industry in the past 
month produced substantially fewer shoes than a year ago. The 
drug industry has, within the past month, felt consumer re- 
sistance. The furniture industry has received fewer orders than 
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it did earlier this year, and there have been large cancellations. 
The hardware industry has found itself with larger inventories: 
than may be comfortable. In the last week tire prices have been: 
reduced by 20 per cent. The radio industry has become weaker.. 
I recently asked a radio manufacturer where the radio industry) 
is going, and he replied, “It isn’t going; it has went.” In addition,, 
there are also some areas of the durable-goods economy which: 
have recently felt some decline. 


Mr. Ynrema: But the fact is that all this has not added up to: 
very much yet. The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial! 
production and the other indicators of employment show that: 
total business volume has not fallen substantially as yet. It has: 
declined very slightly from the very high plateau which we: 
reached in the first quarter of this year—the highest peacetime: 
level of production and employment which we have ever had. 


Mr. Jacosy: Something which we often forget is that we have: 
been in a tremendous peacetime boom. There is an old saying 
that if you are lying on the floor you cannot fall out of bed. We 
have been lying on the clouds, and there is only one way that we: 
can go from here on. 


Mr. Yntema: The impressive aspect of developments so far, 
it seems to me, is that we have started down; and the multi-. 
billion-dollar question now is: How far are we going to fall? 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us go directly to that question. Anyone 
looking at our economy, I think, would see a number of factors of 
strength in our situation. There is the fact that we have, for 
example, enormous reserves of spending power in the form of 
cash and war bonds and other liquid assets which have been 
talked about. There is the fact that people want a lot of auto- 
mobiles and a lot of houses. The railroads need and want more 
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equipment. The public utilities want it. There are large latent 
demands for durable goods. In the face of these demands, can we 
have very much of a recession? 


Mr. Roe: The sixty-four-dollar question is how much of a 
recession we are likely to have—and that is worth sixty-four 
dollars not only in present purchasing power but in prewar 
purchasing power. 

I believe that whether we have a serious recession or not de- 
pends on three important areas: First, we have had a substantial 
inventory accumulation within the past year. The inventory 
accumulation went on while prices were rising. It is quite likely 
that in the next twelve months prices may fall. In that period 
nventories may decrease. The significance of this would be that 
n the past year we have produced for inventory, and in the next 
year we may consume in part from inventory. The economic 
sffect of that would be that production in the next year is likely 
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to fall more than consumption. Another important factor is the 
enormous export surplus which has been developed within the 
past year, particularly within the last four or five months. | 
Whether that can continue at the present rate is extremely 


doubtful. 


Mr. Yntema: The other field is construction, I suppose? 


Mr. Roe: The third field is construction; and, in that area, 
there are some symptoms of decline. Within the past few months 
new orders for durable producers’ goods have declined, and con- 
struction awards have been substantially below expectations. 


Mr. Jacosy: The most threatening factor which would tend 
to make recession go further than it already has is the fact that 
we have a bad structure of prices, that certain prices have risen 
too far and too fast to sustain large demand. I have in mind’two 
kinds of prices. One you have already referred to, Roe—the price 
of construction. Construction cost indexes have risen very rapid- 
ly in the face of a fall-off in the volume of construction. A lot of 
people want homes and have the money to buy them, but they 
will not let contracts for them so long as the prices of construc- 
tion are so high and are still rising. The other kind of price is the 
price of foods. Foods are now taking so much of the incomes of 
families in the lower and the middle brackets that there is not so” 
much left as there used to be for other kinds of goods. 


Mr. Yntema: May I come back to the question you put us a 
few minutes ago, Jacoby? I agree with you that the volume of 
money in circulation and the strength of deferred demands are. 
so great that probably the recession which is in the process of 
developing will not be very serious. But there is an off-chance 
that it might become rather severe. That chance is based upon 
the fact that we are now building the durable goods which are 
appropriate to a big jump in real national income. We are build- 
ing the automobiles, the business structures, and the business 
equipment which are appropriate to a big rise in our rate of 
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consumption. If we have a depression, that source of demand for — 
durable goods in part will disappear. 

In other words, I do not think that we are just satisfying the © 
deferred demands which were created during the war; we are 
building durable goods to service a larger national income. If 
the income drops, we shall stop building some of those durable 
goods. 


Mr. Jacosy: That is true. And after the last war we did have 
approximately a 25 per cent fall in the physical volume of pro- 
duction, accompanied by a 40 per cent fall in prices. I should as- 
sume that you would not think of any decline this time being any 
more severe than that one, would you? 


Mr. Yntema: Oh, no. I am not looking for anything of that 
magnitude. I do not think that the price declines will be very 
severe except for food products and other products which have 
abnormally high-cost materials or abnormally high profit mar- 
gins in them. Unionized wage rates are not going to drop even 
if we have a relatively severe depression. As I see it, the problem 
is not so much how big the price decline will be but rather how 
much the decline in physical volume of business will be. 


Mr. Jacosy: The average person, I think, would like to know | 
by how much less, let us say, a year and a half from now, he will 
be able to get a contract to construct a house than he must pay 
today? 


Mr. YntTema: Let me pass that one to Roe. 


Mr. Ros: In forecasting, we are very conscious that the future 
is a shore which is dimly seen. I should think that there might 
be a decline of 20, 25, or 30 per cent from the recent high point to 
a point which would again stimulate building. 


Mr, Jacosy: Do you mean the volume or the price? 


Mr. Roe: I am talking about the price of building construc- 
tion. The volume of building construction, as indicated by recent 
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awards, might be a little bit less, 20 or 2 5 per cent below recent 
levels. 


Mk. Jacosy: I think that you are a little bit optimistic on the 
decline in price, but we will pass that. I will be satisfied with 
15 or 20 per cent myself. 

Let us come, then, to a more important question for our pur- 
poses. Would some recession from the present boom level of 
business be a good thing? And perhaps we can raise the first ques- 
tion which comes up under that heading—whether the present 
comparatively small unemployment, about two and a half 
million, is an amount of unemployment which is consistent with 


stable prices. 


Mr. Roe: The evidence of the last twelve months is that this 
high level of activity is not consistent with stable prices and 
stable wages. We have had a round of wage increases and price 
increases, and they in turn have had the effect of choking off 
demand. That is clearly evident. 


The total labor force in the United States, classified by employment status, 
hours worked per week, for January and February, 1947, and February, 1946, 
was as follows: 

EstimaTeD NumBer (1n Tuovu- 


SANDS) OF Persons 14 YEARS 
or AGE AND OVER 


nom Total 

Jan., 1947 | Feb., 1947] Feb., 1946 
otal lapOr sOrCee a, ard dun wwticves 910,55 000 59,510 59,630 59,130 
° Civilsan labor force fos ani diisis.cweewas es 57,790 58,010 53,890 
Kinem plorpmentere selsleieritnsie, © syyinie <n \s10% 2,400 2,490 2,650 
Biipieryanen ey cae ters ina snares «+ 55,390 55,520 51,240 
INonaericulturales:es cas s.o biel sci 'sieonas 48 , 890 48 ,600 44,300 
Worked 35 hours or more........... 41,500 40,750 36,310 
Worked. 15-34 hours. 0.0.8 0c. 4,280 4,690 4,180 
Worked 1-14 hours...........¢.00. 1,400 1,440 1,350 
With a job but not at work......... 1,710 1,720 2,460 
Alors cial Conrail sitet eiatteses ass/a) oro) Bajos sistas eis 6,500 6,920 6,940 
Worked 35 hours or more........... 4,040 45320 4,480 
Worked’ 15-34 hours............--- 1,700 1,890 1,850 
Worked TTA hours), 0056 case eens. 300 280 330 
With a job but not at work......... 460 430 280 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Mr. Yntema: I am afraid that you are right, but I am not 
willing to accept the evidence of the past year as conclusive. It is 
true that we have had an insistent inflationary pressure on prices | 
and on wages during the past year. Part of that has come, I 
think, because of the unusual dislocations or bad adjustments of 
supply to demand in the economy. My hunch is that we will find 
that we can have price stability with a lower level of unemploy- 
ment than we might think from the evidence of the last twelve 
months.? 


2“The setting for the first major postwar upward revision of wage rates in 
late 1945 and early 1946 was laid in the changes incident to the conversion from 
war to peace which saw the take-home pay of many industrial workers reduced 
through the shortening of the work week and loss of overtime premiums. Con- 
currently, there was considerable shifting from high-paying war industries to less 
remunerative jobs in peacetime production..... 

“Trends in hourly and weekly earnings since the early months of last year 
primarily reflect the development of the wage policy determined during the labor- 
management negotiations at that time. With a few exceptions, the wage policy 
had a direct impact throughout industry. Thus, average hourly earnings for all 
wage and salary workers in private nonagricultural employment in January 1947 
were about 13 cents, or 12.5 percent, above earnings a year earlier. The per- 
centage gains for the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing groups were ap- 
proximately the same, but the monetary gains were 14 and 11 cents an hour, 
respectively. Weekly earnings were up by a somewhat smaller percentage be- 
cause of a slightly shorter workweek; again, the relative gains were of equal mag- 
nitude in the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing segments. 

“The timing of the postwar wage increases differed substantially among in- 
dustrial groups. The broad differences within manufacturing are emphasized by 
the following summary of changes in hourly earnings by 6-month intervals: 


CENTS PER 
Hour Increase 


Feb.—Aug. | Aug. 1946- 
1946 Feb. 1947 


5 
oknldn Ge. Sa eae ra eee 12 4 
7 


Whereas the pace of wage increases in soft-goods industries held about steady 
throughout the period covered, the gains for hard-goods workers in the later pe- 
riod were only one-third of the increase during February-August 1946. In each 
of these groups the relative increase for the year ending in February was about 
the same” (“The Business Situation,” Survey of Current Business, April, 1947, 
pp. 5-6). 
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But the great question in my mind is whether or not unions, 
industrial and trade unions, are willing to adopt wage policies 
and to make wage demands which are consistent with maintain- 
ing a’stable price level when there is high employment. In other 
words, are they willing to adopt a policy of not asking for more 
than the increase in their productivity, which means not asking 
for wage increases of more than, say, 3 or 4 per cent a year. 


Mr. Jacosy: Since we have had, in the last two years, two 
large tidal waves of upward wage adjustment, averaging some- 
thing over 15 per cent each and since we now have a third one 
in the making, I agree with you, Yntema, that that is a basic 
question. 

However, I would raise the issue of whether a somewhat larger 
amount of unemployment would not tend to make unions a little 
bit more cautious and careful in their wage demands. The fact is 
that we now have in the country a very large excess, I believe, 
taking the country as a whole, of vacant jobs over the number of 
people looking for jobs. That of itself tends to make for higher 
wages and tends to lead the unions constantly to ask for far 
larger increases than would be consistent with stable prices. 


Mr. Ynrema: If unemployment were to rise to, let us say, 
four or five million, unionized wage rates would not suffer nearly 
so much as wage rates in nonunionized areas. 


Mr. Jacosy: But wages in the two areas are closely related. 


Mr. Yntrema: When we get to five million unemployed, we 
shall probably have (unless there is a basic change in policy of 
the unions) much the same action and attitude on the part of 
unions which we have today, modified somewhat, I would grant 
you, by the increase in unemployment. 


Mr. Roe: Why do you say that the slack of five million un- 


employed would not hit the unionized areas? Would you explain 
that? 


Mr. Yntema: What I mean is this: In nonunionized areas 
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there would be an increase in supply of workers, and there would 
be no monopoly power to keep up wage rates. When I say that 
the unemployment of four or five million would not hit the 
strongly unionized areas, I mean that the unions would be able 
to keep up their wage rates. They would be hit by unemploy- 
ment in those areas, but they would not necessarily reduce their 


_ wage rates. As a matter of fact, they might go on demanding 


wage increases. 


Mr. Jacosy: However, another thing that they might do is 
to step up the amount of output. There would be some pres- 
Bere ais 


Mr. Yntema: That is right. 


Mr. Jacosy:.... onunions, let us say in the building trades, 
to lay more bricks and to paint a larger number of square feet 
and to get more work done, which is, in effect, a reduction in the 
cost of any given amount of work. 


Mr. YntemMa: I would like to come back to this point, if I 
may. I believe, in very large part, that the future of our prosper- 
ity in this country depends upon what policies unions are going 
to adopt. I do not believe that they will be forced to adopt the 
right policies by a moderate increase in unemployment. I think 


“that these are policies which they must adopt deliberately, or 


A 


otherwise they must be forced upon them by appropriate legis- 
lation. Basically, the policy must be one of not asking for wage 
increases which run far ahead of the increases in productivity. 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us follow that one out. The reason we say 
that, I take it, is that, if larger wage increases than those justi- 
fied by increases in productivity are granted, they inevitably 
find themselves expressed in higher prices. 


Mr. Yntema: In higher costs and higher prices. 


Mr. Jacosy: And continually rising prices are an evil thing 
because they do impose sacrifices and cut away the standard of 
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living of people whose dollar incomes are relatively fixed—the 
schoolteachers, the annuitants, the aged. 


Mr. Yntema: That is right. And, furthermore, they force 
- unemployment, unless there is an inflationary fiscal monetary 
policy to parallel such a rapid increase in wage rates. 


Mr. Roe: And does it follow from that, Yntema, that we are 
faced with one of two alternatives—either we have a continuous 
inflation or we have a somewhat larger unemployment than we 
have had within the past year or two years? 


Mr. Ynrtema: I do not believe that continuous inflation is a 
real solution. 


Mr. Ros: It is a dreadful solution. 


Mr. Yntema: It is a dreadful solution! And I do not think 
that it is a solution over any long period of time, because the free 
enterprise, the capitalistic system, will break down if we have 
a deliberate policy of continuing inflation. 


Mr. Jacosy:I take it that we have agreed that some recession 
may help to bring about stable prices but that the causes of price 
inflation, which we have seen at work during the past year, are 
not struck at by the recession but rather must be attacked di- 


rectly through a better wage policy on the part of the unions 
themselves. 


Mr. Yntema: And let me just throw in this word, if I may. 
Nothing which I have said—and, I am sure, any of us have said 
—is to be interpreted as meaning that we do not want real 
wages to go up, because we do want an increase in productivity, 
and we do want the purchasing power of wages to rise. What we 


are talking about is money wages racing way ahead of produc- 
tivity. 


Mr. Ros: The index of true economic progress is the increase 
in real wages. 
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Mr. Yntema: Right. | 


Mr. Rog: And we all want to work for true economic prog- 
ress. . 


Mr. Yntema: That is right. 


Mr. Jacosy: How much economic progress, in the sense of 
increases in the actual output of an hour of work, can we look 
for in the next few years? We know that, looking backward in 
time, we have witnessed in manufacturing industry an increase 
of something like 2 per cent per annum in output per man-hour. 


Mr. YnTEMA: Two or 3 per cent. 


Mr. Jacosy: Would you not think that in these immediate 
postwar years we probably could look for something better than 
that? 


Mr. Ynrema: Yes, I would expect more than that. 
Mr. Jacosy: How much would you expect? 


Mr. Yntema: That is just a guess. I should think that over 
the next five years we ought to get 3, 4, or § per cent as an in- 
crease in output per man-hour. 


~Mnr. Jacosy: Each year? 


Mr. Yntema: Yes. That does not mean that the workers will 
work harder necessarily. That is only part of it. It means that we 
will have better machinery and better organization. 


~~ Mr. Roe: You know, after each war there has been a real 
increase in productivity. Immediately after the war the increase 
is not felt because the very tight labor situation prevents man- 
agements from instituting the new techniques which have been 
developed. That could be one of the benefits of an easier em- 
ployment situation than we have recently had. It would enable 
managements to effect technical improvements which have been 
developed in the last five or six years; and these, in turn, would 
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lead to lower costs and lower prices; and that, in turn, would 
stabilize employment. That, I think, is really the definition of 
economic progress. 


Mr. Jacosy: And I think that those forces may work with 
special effect in the construction industry in the next year, when, 
I should think, we will get much greater increase in the output 
per man-hour if the union rules will permit it, because there will 
be a better flow of materials to the job; there will be more work- 
ers trained and recruited in the construction trades; and a con- 
tractor will be able to shave down his bid in the light of the fact 
that he knows he will be able to get the labor and material he 
wants. 


Mr. Roe: I would like to say that over many years the con- 
struction industry has not been one of our shining examples of 
economic progress. We hope that its future will be better than its 
past. 


Mr. Jacosy: That is certainly right. 

That brings us to another part of this discussion. If we have a 
recession of some dimensions in prospect, what ought to be done 
about it? Should we take any deliberate action through govern- 
ment spending, taxation policy, export policy, to counteract 
recession; or should we make our policy with reference to other 
considerations? 


Mr. YnteMa: That depends on two things, does it not? It 
depends upon how big a recession we are likely to have, and it 
depends upon how beneficial you think some recession would be. 


Mr. Jacosy: We have agreed on the first question, have we 
not, that we are not likely to have a large recession or what, in 
ordinary language, we would call a “depression”? 


Mr. Yntema: Except that I do not feel so confident about it 
that I would like to run that chance without any safeguard. If I 
may speak my piece on this, I am inclined to the view that, first 
of all, the depression is not likely to be serious, but it might be 
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serious. There is a chance there which I do not like to take. In the 
second place, I do not think that we are going to cure our woes 
by having something of a recession. I would, therefore, say that 
one of the things which we might do in the present circumstances 
(it is'a question of judgment) is to reduce taxes as of, let us say, 
the middle of this year. The tax bill now in Congress would cut 
personal income taxes roughly 20 per cent, or at a rate of four 
billion dollars a year, which would leave with consumers two 
billion dollars more income in these next six months than they 
otherwise would have. That money would tend to maintain a 
demand for goods and would have an anti-recession effect. 


Mr. Jacosy: What you are proposing, then, is a reversal of 
federal policy, which in the last year or so has extracted, on a 
cash basis, probably seven or eight billion dollars more from the 
American people which they otherwise would have had available 
to spend, to a policy which would shift back toward a balanced 
budget on a cash basis. 


Mr. Yntema: No, I am not going that far yet. We now have 
a situation in which the government is taking in about eight 
billion dollars more money from people in this country and from 
businesses in this country than it is paying out—that is, there is 
about an eight-billion-dollar cash surplus at the current annual 
rate. What I am saying is that, in view of the probable recession 
arising from reduced export demand and from other factors, 
I would like to see the cash surplus cut to four billion. That 
would still be a federal surplus of very substantial magnitude. 


-Mr. Roe: In suggesting a tax reduction, you favor a cure 
which is very palatable. 


Mr. Ynrema: That is right. 


Mr. Roe: It has a good deal of sugar in it, it has a double 
layer of sugar; but I question whether we need that cure right 
now. After all, what we have talked about is specific maladjust- 
ments. We have said that labor in some areas has priced itself 
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out of the market and that some commodities have priced them- 
selves out of the market; and just how would a tax reduction 
correct those maladjustments? Would it not be better to correct _ 
the maladjustments in part and then reduce taxes at a later date 
but not too far in the future? 


Mr. Yntema: This is a question of judgment. I do not feel 
sure about it. Let me put it in these terms: IfI felt confident that 
the present rate of business activity would continue without any 
reduction in taxes, I would say that we should not reduce taxes 
this year. My tentative judgment—that taxes probably should 
be reduced as of the middle of this year—is based on the hunch 
I have that business will recede substantially in volume before 
the year is out if we do not have any tax reduction. 


Mr. Jacosy: I would feel more comfortable about that con- 
clusion if I felt that our export surplus were actually going to 
fall greatly in this next year. Obviously, it is anybody’s guess as 
to what will happen to it. We know that it was large last year as 
a result of two main factors. First, there was the fact that we 
extended large amounts of relief in the form of food and clothing. 
We gave it away to western Europe principally. The other was 
the fact that the countries of Asia and South America and some 
European countries had large American dollar balances which 
they spent as fast as they could in buying stuff from us. The 
dollar balances are running out; and the relief needs are con- 
tinuing. 

It is highly important, it seems to me, for the next year to con- 
sider what we do about the two things. Are we going to lend a lot 
of money to these countries to replenish dollar balances so that 
they can buy at the old rate or at a higher rate? Are we going to 
extend large grants and gifts for relief? The probabilities, it 
seems to me, are that we are going to continue that at a pretty 
high rate. I wonder, therefore, with a large export surplus in 
prospect—perhaps not quite so large as at present but still a 
very large one—whether we need also to bolster demand for 
American goods by putting more income in the hands of people 
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until the evidences of unemployment in the country are pretty 
clear. / 


Mr. Ynrtema: Then, of course, it may be later than is desir- 
able. My judgment is based upon the fact that inventory ac- 
cumulation has probably come to an end, that there is some de- 
cline in buying in various areas, and that I suspect that the total 
export surplus will not be so high as it is at present. Exports are 
now running something like nineteen to twenty billion dollars; 
and imports are only about a third as large. If one takes into 
account all goods and services, we have a net stimulating export 
surplus of about nine billion. My guess is that that rate will not 
continue. But that is partly a question of very high policy. If we 
were judging our export policy strictly upon the basis of good 
adjustment within our home economy, it would probably be 
better to cut taxes than to have an export surplus of that magni- 
tude. The decision with respect to the export surplus must turn 
upon the good of the world and the requirements for peace. If 
we need a huge export surplus in order to support a foreign 
policy which will lead to peace, there is no question in my mind 
but that we should sacrifice tax reduction for it and take the 
worse choice from the point of view of the functioning of our 
internal economy. 


Mr. Roe: It certainly is true that within the past year the 
impact of export demands has been felt in the two places where 
we could least afford it. First, it has been felt in steel, which is the 
item which is in shortest supply; and, second, it has been felt in 
food, which has risen most sharply in price and created many of 
the bad effects which we have already discussed. 


Mr. YnTEMA: That is right. 


Mr. Roe: But it seems to me that, in looking at the export 
program, we must look at it from a much broader standpoint. 
We have had a great boom in the past year at the same time that 
the rest of the world was impoverished. We are likely to have a 
recession and to recover from it without too much difficulty but 
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with the rest of the world still in pretty bad shape. Can we havea 
sound and stable world economy unless we give to the world food 
and steel and machinery which will enable the world to get on 
its feet? 


Mr. Ynrema: I agree with your point of view there entirely; 
and my statement on reduction of taxes takes it into account. 


Mr. Jacosy: It is clear that the American economy has been 
in a boom. It has brought characteristic instabilities in prices. 
Already we have seen recessions in a number of individual lines, 
and now there are evidences of general business recession. We 
have agreed that a general business recession is probable; and, if 
it comes, we think that it will have some desirable consequences, 
including a relative decline in certain prices that are now too 
high for large demands—notably food prices and construction 
prices. We think that a recession will not be deep or long, be- 
cause there are urgent demands for durable goods and large 
reserves of spending power. 

At the same time, we know that recession alone will not pro- 
duce stable prices and economic progress. For these ends we also 
need a policy of wage increases which does not outrun gains in 
productivity. We also need sensible fiscal policy. Taxes, we 
agree, should be reduced to increase consumers’ disposable in- 
come, but we do not agree as to when this should be done. 
Neither do we agree wholly on export policy. 
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in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
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has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the RounD TaBLE speakers. 
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. Would you say that some recession from the present level of business 
activity in this country today would be a good or a bad thing in 
bringing about price stability? What would be accomplished? What 
are the dangers? What is the evidence of the beginnings of a reces- 


sion at the present time? How far is it likely to go? Will it bring 


the proper adjustments in the economy? 


. Do we, in your opinion, have an economy in this country today 
which cannot run without unemployment? Does overemployment 


mean an unstable price level? Will larger unemployment help stabil- | 


ity of prices and maximize economic progress? Is the choice between 
unemployment or inflation to keep the present economic setup 
» operating? Discuss. 


. What are the effects of a recession? What will happen to prices, 
wages, employment, production, building? Is it likely that a reces- 
sion now may lead into a serious depression? What are the factors 
which will influence the present situation? Are we in production 
equilibrium yet? 


. Do you think that we can work through the present situation if we 


do not do anything deliberately to counteract a recession? Do you | 


think that the government should take any steps now to counteract 
a recession? Do you think, for example, that taxes should be cut? 
When? Discuss. What do you think is the legitimate role of govern- 
ment in the economic affairs of the nation? 


. What is the relation of our export policy to the domestic economy? 


Would we have a better-balanced economy with larger consumer | 


income at home and smaller exports? What are the other considera- 


tions than the domestic market which should be taken into account 
in deciding export policy? 


. In view of the present situation, what do you think wage policy 
should be? What do you think the program of organized labor 
should be in the next year? What happens if increases in wages get 
ahead of increases in productivity? How can an increase in real wages 
be best achieved? Discuss. What is the present relation of prices and 
wages! 
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